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XXV.— THE PERSONALITY OF HIPPOLYTE 
TAINE 

Writers almost always, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, make of their hooks mirrors of their personalities, 
eagerly exposing every trait to the puhlic. But occasion- 
ally a writer wears a mask before this literary mirror and 
the puhlic sees him only in disguise save perhaps in the 
pages of his intimate correspondence. Such a man was 
Hippolyte Taine, and it is a curious task to study this 
reserved scholar as he reveals himself in his hooks, to 
watch for the rare lines where he has dropped his mask in 
unguarded moments of secret ambition, of ennui or de- 
spair, of sudden mockery or mirth. 

Taine never takes his reader into full personal confi- 
dence. He desired to he for the puhlic merely an " animal 
on two legs armed with a pen, having ideas of a certain 
color and a style of a certain sort." In deference to this 
retiring nature of his the most intimate passages were ex- 
tracted from his correspondence before publication. Be- 
sides his mutilated letters, the books which throw the most 
light on his shadowy personality are his notes on travel in 
England and France, his Journey in the Pyrenees, and 
the few chapters of his unfinished novel Etienne Mayran. 
This novel promised to become autobiographical and the 
writer, unwilling to dissect his most intimate emotions for 
the public, laid what might well have been one of his 
most enduring books aside. 

To English and American readers Taine wears the in- 
evitable tag of his History of English Literature, and re- 
mains a scholar to be admired rather than a personality to 
he studied. So in his own generation he was of most inter- 
est because of his knowledge in the fields of literature, 
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history and psychology. He startled conservative histori- 
ans into the helief that a genius is not an accident but the 
product of heredity, of the accumulated culture of years, 
of the peculiar political, literary or social conditions of 
his age. Taine set rolling a wave of interest in psychology 
which poured over the work of such men as Jusserand, 
Lavisse, Bibot, Bourget, Barres, Bergson and Le Bon 
Unfortunately Taine forged hand-cuffs for himself when 
he formulated his great theory of moment, milieu and 
race, for he remained fettered with the idea in every field 
in which he worked. 

The very tenacity with which he applied this theory is 
indicative of the most outstanding trait in his character: 
the trait, which, while it is responsible for his greatness as 
a scholar, is no less surely the trait which choked in him 
the creative writer he desired to be. Stubborn will mas- 
tered him from youth on. It drove him to such intense 
study that he lost his health in the early twenties and 
never recovered it. It crushed youth and spontaneity 
out of him and made him at twenty-five essentially the man 
he was at his death. His actual character development was 
in a way as static as his method. This is the well-known 
side of the man, the tenacious scholar, the irreproachable 
self-restrained gentleman. But there are moments when 
the most perfect gentleman resorts to something stronger 
than exclamations, moments when instinct is stronger than 
will, when the covered pot boils over. 

One wonders if Taine will live by the books which his 
will guided and completed, or if he will not rather survive 
by the few volumes written when the lid was off, when he 
forgot himself as a scholar and indulged momentarily 
those trampled desires for self-expression, the desire of 
the artist — such books as his Journey in the Pyrenees and 
his Notes on Paris. 
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Individual natures are made up of light and dark as 
the churches in Auvergne are built of black and white 
marble. In Taine's case the dark predominates. But 
there is a fair amount of gaiety in him although even that 
is largely veined in black. The study of a man's gaiety 
or pessimism will often open the door of his character, 
and we shall seek to use these as keys to the personality of 
Taine. 

The form of a man's humor betrays his tastes, his in- 
sight into the life and characters of others, and his rela- 
tions with himself. True humor as denned by George 
Meredith is utterly impossible to Taine. His nature is 
too cold and unsympathetic to allow him to be truly hu- 
morous, to laugh all around a man, " tumble him, roll him 
about, deal him a smack, and drop a tear on him, own his 
likeness to you and yours to your neighbor, spare him as 
little as you shun, pity him as much as you expose." That 
is the most serious lack in Taine's make-up. It is the 
lack which makes him unlovable in spite of his fine clean 
life and his magnificent will. 

Neither has Taine the expansive geniality of a humorist 
like Dickens. His gaiety is not emotional but intellectual. 
He is a son of Voltaire and more typically French than 
the greater humorist Daudet. Actual humor, indeed, is 
not a French trait, but gaiety, even in the face of suffer 
ing, is an acknowledged characteristic of France. One 
need only cite Gaspard's continual jests flung in the face 
of the great war. 

One is forced to admit that Taine's wit has a decidedly 
pessimistic coloring. Even when the mockery is not bit- 
ing enough to be called satire, one feels behind the jest 
a sense of hauteur and consciousness of superiority on the 
part of the author. Neither is his wit remarkably original 
or subtle. But he makes many clever observations like the 
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following : " The bishop of Carthage was considered too 
intelligent, so he remained grand vicar a long time." " It 
is so natural to want to live, to live well. But it is espec- 
ially agreeable to live at another's expense." "There are 
four sorts of persons in the world : the amorous, the ambi- 
tious, observers and fools. And the happiest are the fools." 
Many amusing passages in Taine betray his ability as 
a scientific observer both in the physical and the psycho- 
logical worlds. Though it may not be a commonly realized 
fact, humor loves the concrete. It is in the oddities that 
grow by the road that the chance for laughter lies, and 
Taine was quick to see them. He had an excellent op- 
portunity to know not only Paris and her people but the 
provinces and theirs. He sums up the scatter-brained 
Parisienne in a most effective sentence : " She touches," 
he says, " serious things with the tip of her parasol, looks 
at them for half a minute, then makes a face and passes 
around them." The crude northern types are " tailles a 
coups de hache " by the divine Creator who was then mak- 
ing things on a large scale. Taine pictures the care-free 
spirit of the Marseillais in the benevolent form of Mon- 
seigneur X blessing the congregation with graceful hands : 
the stupid egoism of some Flemings, who insist on being 
considered " Franchais." As he wore out his feet on the 
sharp little stones that pave Pyrenean sidewalks and en- 
vied the horses walking comfortably on round cobblestones, 
Taine gathered together odd bits of character study, mostly 
at the expense of his provincial hosts. At one time the 
guides insisted on a visit to a grotto. The visit was made 
but there was nothing to see. Nevertheless ten sous were 
exacted. " That explained it all," says Taine, " the peas- 
ants of the Pyrenees have a great deal of intelligence." 
The peasants of the past were no less intelligent. Their 
" hold-ups " were merely of a different style. In the time 
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of Napoleon the prefect took a certain peasant to task for 
not paying his taxes. The explanation was of the sim- 
plest : " No one has passed on the highway of late," he said 
reproachfully. 

In the same way Taine has humorously laid bare the 
peculiar traits of foreign races. He spent much time in 
England. While there he saw a certain Reverend Regi- 
nald presenting a young convert to the public and this is 
his reaction : " Now there's a truly English idea, to fur- 
nish the document, the proof, the living specimen, as a 
zoologist might, to support a mystic doctrine." Erench 
and English morals are compared rather amusingly : there 
is no gradual descent from virtue to vice in England as in 
France, but a sharp differentiation: so in religion England 
has but Heaven and Hell while France is blessed with Pur- 
gatory. He calls London in the rain a huge decent ceme- 
tery: he admits that he has the blues there, but, he says, 
that is merely a matter of local color. America is laughed 
at because of her fondness for sensational newspaper lies. 
Taine cites an American newspaper in which he is said to 
be blind in one eye with the prospect of becoming blind in 
the other : that he had just married the daughter of a rich 
butcher, and that his wife had published a volume of verse. 
He comments, " There you have four fine American truths 
which I hope you don't believe." 

The form of Taine's humorous observations gives 
numerous illustrations of Bergson's theory of laughter. 
Rigidity, he says, is its leitmotif : the unintentional failure 
of a man to respond in the usual way to a physical or men- 
tal situation. The idea of rigidity is almost too obvious 
in Taine. It gives his wit too mechanical a turn, so that 
it seems to be cut after a pattern and not wholly spon- 
taneous. The very word " machine " has become a tic 
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with him, even in his most serious hooks. It is so often 
repeated both seriously and humorously that it seems to 
give a sort of whale-boning to his style. It is characteris- 
tic of the man's life and manner. He is constantly seeing 
men as machines or marionnettes. The constant recur- 
rence of such comparisons implies an underlying scorn. 
If a lady has a piercing voice he wonders where the squeak 
is in her body. Professors are speaking automatons often 
in need of oiling. A man with a stiff neck suggests a 
rusty machine. Taine writes in comic despair of the slow 
northern candidates for St. Cyr : " You can see the interior 
clockwork slowly begin to move, one wheel pushing an- 
other, so that at last with considerable hitching the hour 
strikes." Quite often he contemptuously shoves men quite 
out of the half-human Punch and Judy show into the 
kingdom of sticks and stones. At Paris " you are Number 
such and such, that is to say, an overcoat and a hat which 
go out in the morning and return at night." Scornfully 
bored by the Boeotian Nivernais with whom he is forced 
to spend a year, Taine writes, " It is only occasionally that 
I turn the leaves of my neighbors and colleagues." 

Taine often resorts to the animal world for his com- 
parisons. He presents us with a distinguished orang- 
outang . . . probably an intended bridegroom." Pari- 
sians are ants well peppered. He introduces a bon bour- 
geois of a bear, fine, prudent and healthy in his gray great- 
coat. There are traces of the melancholy romanticist in 
the face of the chamois " alert, intelligent, resigned, sad, 
with gleams of caprice and originality." But the Pyre- 
nean pigs are the most winning : " Philosophic teasing eyes 
and a roguish nose . . . there is something indifferent and 
mocking in their attitude." One is startled at recognizing 
Renan and Anatole France. (Pray don't be shocked. 
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Taine assures us that the pigs of the Pyrenees are very 
respectable, attractive even: far removed from their 
cousins of the north). 

Repetition, which is foreign to nature, is humorous also 
in that it suggests the mechanical. This occurs fairly 
often in Taine. One of the cleverest passages is the tale 
of Jeannette and the sou. It is especially interesting as a 
bit of French peasant character study. 

One day Paul asked his servant to sew a button on his trousers. 
An hour later she comes in with the trousers, and, in an anxious, 
uncertain manner, as if afraid of the effect of her request, says, 
"It's worth a sou." 

Paul pulls out the sou without a word. Jeannette goes on tip- 
toe ito the door, thinks better of it, comes hack, picks up the trousers 
and points to the button: "It's a fine button!" (A pause.) "I 
didn't have any in my box." (Another longer pause.) "I bought 
this one at the grocer's. It's worth a sou." She looks up with 
anxiety; the owner of the trousers, still without saying a word, 
gives her another sou. 

It is clear that there is a mine of sous there. Jeannette goes 
out and a moment later opens the door again. She has made up 
her mind, and says, in a sharp piercing voice with admirable 
volubility, "I didn't have any thread. I had to buy thread, and 
I used a lot of thread. The button won't come off again. I sewed 
it on tight. It's worth a sou." 

Two hours later, Jeannette, who has had time to reflect, re- 
appears. She prepares dinner with exceeding care; she wipes up 
the most microscopic stains, she softens her voice, she walks noise- 
lessly, she is most charmingly thoughtful ; then she says, displaying 
all manner of obsequious graces: "I can't afford to lose. You 
wouldn't want me to lose. The cloth was thick and I broke my 
needle. I didn't know it a moment ago. I just discovered it. It's 
worth a sou." Paul pulled out the fourth sou. * 

Transposition in humour, as Bergson describes it, means 
the change from an ordinary tone to an unusual one. 
Insignificant events are treated in a mock heroic fashion : 
or world affairs are looked at as though through the large 

"From the Journey in the Pyrenees. 
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end of an opera-glass. Or again the moral or intellectual 
may be handled as though physical. Gulliver's Travels, 
A Yankee in King Arthur's Court, The Nonsense Novels, 
are typical. Taine describes with the gusto worthy a bull 
fight the silly game of duck indulged in as a time-killer by 
the Pyrenean tourists. He was very fond of confusing the 
moral and the physical. The Notes on Paris, which con- 
tain the observations of the embittered pork-packer Grain- 
dorge, were said to be gathered together by the " one time 
professor of rhetoric, private secretary, and corn-doctor of 
Mr. Graindorge." Taine condemns a bear for eating its 
cubs and dancing badly. 

Transposition is often rendered more ridiculous by some 
severe logical system. Part of the fun in the ascent of the 
Pic du Midi de Bigorre is due to its rigid conformity to 
guide-book methods. Taine conceives of an ingenious 
mechanical administration " composed of functionaries of 
leather and wood, each with his own individual leather 
cushion and his own green glasses, managed by a central 
machine of which the minister would be the chauffeur. 
Worn-out officials would be retired, that is hanged to a 
hook in the store-room. Taine arranges a similar marriage 
system with a special office where one could find doweries 
calculated, and photographs of the intended in his night- 
cap or in the act of shaving (essential in order to prevent 
disillusionment). One of Taine's amusing transpositions 
is that of pleasure into punishment. A young fellow has 
come from Venezuela to be formed, or " deformed " as 
Paul has it, in Paris. Paul kindly initiates him into the 
mysteries of a ball, that " funereal and penetential cere- 
mony " where men wear mourning and all smile to show 
their resignation. The very music is sad and the con- 
demned dance with the same step used by the cotton spin- 
ners in the Poissy prison. The most piquant form of 
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transposition is that of the immoral treated as moral. In 
the Notes on Paris some one explains to a shocked Hol- 
lander a " code of conduct approved by the French gov- 
ernment, in which it is decided that the French are obliged 
to be atheists, that true marriage is adultery, and that the 
first duty of a man is to assassinate his neighbor." As 
Taine is pre-eminently a logician, this systematic humour 
suggests a parody of his serious style. 

In most of the examples of Taine's wit already given, 
there is evident a strong tendency toward satire. It is 
often actually bitter. His satire is as unsweetened as 
Swift's and implies a similar sediment of pessimism. "A 
satirist," George Meredith says, " is a moral agent, often 
a social scavenger, working on a storage of bile." Society 
is of course the field of satire and Taine does not confine 
himself to a corner. He criticizes the superficial education 
of the time and the shoddy morality. The young men are 
shallow-brained dandies and a woman " thinks only of mar- 
riage. It is her big idea at sixteen as a tart was at eight " 
..." she is pious ; she has been candied in devotion as a 
bonbon in sugar." 

Taine attacks the materialism of his time: "A good 
appetite compensates for all ills . . . the body persuades 
the soul that all is for the best in the best of worlds." 
In the Life and Philosophic Opinions of a Cat which 
appears in the Journey in the Pyrenees and is a prototype 
of the Notes on Paris, or the Life and Opinions of Thomas 
Graindorge, Taine scathingly satirizes materialistic ideals : 
" He who eats is happy ; he who digests is happier ; he who 
sleeps while digesting is even happier still." The cats look 
upon heaven as a nice dark attic full of fat rats. Taine 
does not trouble to put on gloves when handling the bour- 
geois sons of DVT. Jourdain who purchase poetry by the 
yard and desire to have their portraits painted in their 
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bathrobes. Of course the bourgeois tourist does not escape 
. . . "afraid of being considered prosaic, everybody today 
has a sublime soul; and a sublime soul is condemned to 
cries of admiration. There are even sheeplike minds 
which admire on some one's else's word and grow excited 
by imitation." And Taine merrily describes a worthy 
family touring the Pyrenees. The guide points out to 
them a bluish line on the horizon with the information, 
"There is Toulouse." The father, his eyes shining, re- 
peats to his sons, " There is Toulouse." The sons seeing 
his joy, cry in ecstasy, " There is Toulouse !" 

Political institutions are satirized in the poultry yard 
comedy recounted by the cat. In the preface to his Revo- 
lutionary Government, Taine exposes the cult of the croco- 
dile of which the dogmas are government by the people, 
the rights of man, and the social contract. After the death 
of eye-witnesses, says Taine, continuing his satire of the 
Eevolution, it was possible to persuade the good public that 
" crocodiles were philanthropists, that several among them 
were even geniuses, that as a rule they devoured only the 
blame-worthy, and that, if they sometimes ate too much, 
they did it ignorantly, in spite of themselves, or through 
devotion, the sacrifice of themselves to the common good." 

Taine has his fling at the law, " that majestic statue 
which we salute and pass by," and at attorneys of whom he 
praises one for having obtained out of twelve cases, twelve 
condemnations of which three are capital. (A line which 
carries the theme of Brieux's Robe Rouge). Taine smiles 
with equal mockery on the sciences. The Springs at Cau- 
terets, he explains, cure a different disease every century. 
At Bareges you must have a great deal of health to get well. 

There is a phase of Taine's satire which one might call 
illegitimate. I mean his penchant for sheer perversity. It 
represents one of the pathological states of romanticism 
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and frequently develops into sadism. There is a stifled 
romanticism in Taine, and he shares with his beloved 
Beyle and with Merimee, the desire to shock the bourgeois. 
This desire to shock seems peculiar in a man of Taine's 
sobriety and earnestness, but it is probably due to a re- 
pressed self which demanded expression and forced itself 
out in this way. Taine writes to his friend Suckau of 
himself : " The passionate struggling animal which you 
knew starts up from time to time and grows restless, but I 
will put it to sleep, I hope, to awaken it only if ever there 
comes the day of the great judgment." 

In matters of religion Taine's perversity is unfailing, 
and he directs numerous sallies against the church, the 
clergy, God. I do not mean to say that Taine is perverse 
because he has no religion, but because he enjoys annoying 
the religious. Taine writes to Suckau, who is preparing 
some philosophical thesis : " Surely it's not for the doctor- 
ate that you are distilling that chemical mixture of which 
the three substances are Jesus Christ, Hegel and Spinoza." 
While waiting anxiously for judgment to be passed on his 
own thesis, the Sensations, he wrote : " I am waiting for 
the Last Judgment as the saints who contemplate the 
Almighty with trembling. Mortar-board, doctor's robe 
and sheepskin, it seems to me that that august trinity is 
stealing away before my eyes saying, ' I'll never come back 
again.' " Ceremonies and sacred symbols are sometimes 
artistic, sometimes laughable, and he rather enjoys finding 
them laughable. At Eaux-Bonnes he says people stand 
in line to pray as they do to drink, and that they crowd 
into the chapel as they do about the faucets. He watches 
the choir-boys, " little scamps in their red vestments " 
coming out of church and calls them a " band of monkeys 
led by a good fat priest, with plaited neck-band, cuffs, and 
lace dangling and floating like wings." He agrees with 
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Stendhal that religion in England spoils one day out of 
every seven and destroys one-seventh of the possible happi- 
ness. In the following quotation there is a turn of wit 
like that of Anatole France in his customary irreverent 
mood. In writing to his sister Virginia about Bernadin 
de St. Pierre, Taine tells her that his " physics and physi- 
ology are candied in God and that God, mason and scullion, 
plays rather an insipid role in all his explanations." He 
calls the Te Deum " monkey-shines " and prefers the opera. 

Taine allows himself much less latitude in his mockery 
of idealism: for if he was not a religious idealist he was 
certainly a man with a high moral ideal, that of an honest 
workman rather than that of a dreamer, for he says: 
" whoever has lived or thought knows that only the ability 
to hold himself to tiresome daily work, and honesty toward 
himself and others, can make a human being honorable in 
his own eyes and tolerable in social life." He writes more 
picturesquely, " From twenty to thirty, man, with no little 
trouble, strangles his ideal ; then he lives or thinks he lives 
in peace, but it is the peace of the girl-mother who has 
killed her first child." After this it is clear that what 
Taine says scoffingly of the ideal is said rather for an 
effect than in earnest. 

Perversity, especially among later French romanticists, 
often develops into sadism, exhibiting itself in the depic- 
tion of physical suffering. It arises partly from the un- 
healthy curiosity of the " dandy," the desire to test out 
every form of sense impression and to prove himself able 
to endure anything without betraying emotion. Merimee 
goes to an execution in Spain to study the effect on his 
nerves. His Tamango exemplifies this love of the physi- 
cally horrible. Taine shows a like taste in the tale of Pe 
de Puyane related in the Journey in the Pyrenees and 
also in the description of a harrowing suicide recounted 
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in the Notes on Paris. In a letter written to Ghiillaume 
Guizet to defend art for art's sake and philosophy for 
truth and not for morality, Taine coldly describes the most 
scientific way of killing. (This letter might well have 
suggested to Bourget the theme of Le Disciple, a book 
which hurt Taine very deeply) . 

We have already seen how much pessimism has filtered 
into Taine's gaiety. Looking on him frankly as a pessi- 
mist, we shall try to explain the forms and the causes of 
his pessimism. 

Pessimism is an illusive state of mind, to be fixed firmly 
in no school of philosophy, in no country, in no time. It 
was common before Koheleth and will stay with us till the 
world conceives even more clearly than did Dante a lieto 
fattore. Pessimism may be due to the influence of the 
times, it may be emotional, or intellectual. 

Taine was permeated with the ills of all three stages of 
the mal du siecle. He bears traces of Byronism, of the 
disillusionment of the Second Empire, and of the despair 
of the decadents. The nineteenth century in Prance was 
littered with the fragments of broken political, scientific 
and moral ideals, so that much of the literature is depress- 
ing, hopeless, brutal. Men turned to debauch as an avenue 
of escape. Hence nerve victims such as Des Esseintes. 
Taine turned to science as a refuge. He was early dis- 
illusioned and the cord of hope, as he says, broke in his 
" machine " before he was twenty-five and he never suc- 
ceeded in mending it. His early correspondence veers 
constantly in the direction of ennui : " I yawn, I werther- 
ize, I byronize, I wish I were at the bottom of the Eed 
Sea." Taine is keenly conscious of the depression of his 
generation : " We will find truth but not calm. All that 
we can cure at present is our intelligence; we have no 
hold on our feelings." He explains the general sadness in 
3 
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this way : " The democracy excited our ambitions without 
satisfying them; the proclaimed philosophy lighted our 
curiosity without contenting it." 

Thus we find Taine not a scholar apart from the inter- 
ests of his time, but a sensitive man marked by that period 
which, as Bourget says, conceals an incurable principle of 
sin, of grief and of death. 

But effect of moment and milieu is not entirely respon- 
sible for Taine's pessimism. If we isolate him like a 
Bobinson Crusoe, we can find in his private life and his 
nature causes for emotional pessimism. To begin with he 
had bad health all his life and his letters like those of 
Merimee in his later years, are full of illusions to his 
" machine " which is working badly or almost not at all. 
It is an open question as to whether bad health causes 
pessimism or pessimism bad health. But certainly suffer- 
ing does not add to a man's happiness. 

In the early years of his career Taine met with numer- 
ous mortifying failures, due largely to the timorous con- 
servatism of his judges. He failed at the aggregation, was 
forced away from philosophy, his chosen field, and was 
driven to accept inferior positions in tiresome provincial 
towns. In addition to such disappointments, Taine seems 
to have felt his work, whether the production of books, 
teaching, or his duties as examiner for St. Cyr, as a task 
which brought him little pleasure. Toward the end of his 
life came family griefs, the quarrel with the Bonapartes, 
and the painful shock which Bourget's Disciple caused 
him. One cannot point to a single grande douleur. Taine 
endured a petty warfare of trials calculated to wear out 
the nerves rather than to ennoble the character. Taine 
could not throw off annoyances of that sort. He describes 
their effect in a letter to Suckau : " The trouble is that 
every little disappointment, like a pebble, stirs up the 
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depth of black philosophic mud which we used to play in 
together at school. The annoyance endures and I think of 
the blessed Red Sea which you know." 

Perhaps this lack of a grande douleur is in part the cause 
of the unsympathetic coldness of Taine. He has the alma 
sdegnosa of Dante without the justification of great gen- 
erous sympathy. Taine admits his own tendency to see the 
ugly in men. His receipt for the making of men is indi- 
cative of that tendency ; " Stupidity, violence, ignorance, 
rascality, those are the main ingredients which the good 
God mixed to make the human species." He draws a sharp 
distinction between men in general and the intellectual 
class and he writes with a certain haughty superiority to 
Boutmy in '88 : "I had taken my gospel, Marcus Aurelius, 
with me. He is the gospel for those of us who have passed 
through philosophy and the sciences : he says to men of our 
culture what Jesus said to the people." Even in his rela- 
tions with his intimate friends one feels a tendency to force 
his ideas on others, an intellectual intolerance. 

Along with this disdain, one finds in Taine its opposite, 
self-depreciation, which is no less a symptom of egoism. 
It is easily understood in a naturally retiring disposition, 
especially when a man leads a rather solitary, very stu- 
dious life. He is constantly afraid of ridicule and draws 
attention to his own peculiarities as though to forestall 
another in doing so. Taine's easily wounded vanity counts 
among the ingredients of his pessimism. 

Taine was very ambitious, and for the most part, his 
ambitions as a scholar were realized. But, especially in 
his youth, he was eager to become a writer of imaginative 
literature for which he did not have sufficient gift. He 
confesses this himself in a letter to Prevost-Paradol : " My 
misfortune is to have desires higher than my ability, I 
dislike myself as much as others : I feel that I am and will 
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always be insignificant ; it is useless to cultivate ungrateful 
soil, one can draw from it only what it contains, so I have 
a permanent unavoidable depth of sadness." He writes 
later : " It enrages me to be an atom, and were I not dis- 
gusted with being others, I would be disgusted with being 
myself." To cool this tormenting ambition, he floods his 
mind with cold reasoning, insisting that it is quite natural 
that he should be among the three million nine hundred 
and ninety-nine thousand eight hundred eggs of the cod 
which are lost, and by infusing a concoction of Spinoza 
into this idea he becomes, " a reasonable conventional crea- 
ture, in a long coat, spectacles and a black cravate, doing 
his work as regularly as a mill horse, esteemed in the 
world, useful to the social order, and perfectly worthy of 
being a porter or a minister." 

Taine's ambition is shadowed by his critical mind. The 
keener a man becomes to the faults of others the less 
blinded is he allowed to remain to his own short-comings. 
Taine explains Merimee's sadness by his too critical nature 
and one might explain a large degree of Taine's in a simi- 
lar way. The young Taine shows a decided, almost an 
embarrassing tendency, to contrast himself with his 
friends. His desire to have successes similar to theirs is 
not such as to deserve the term envy, but it betrays an 
unhealthy self -preoccupation. In '53 he writes to his 
mother that About's enthusiasm is contagious: "How 
comes it that I have so little, that I do everything by will, 
that only from time to time there comes to me a burst of 
passion or a breath of power ? " 

We have found Taine reflecting the sadness of his age, 
and inclined toward gloom by his own nature. His philos- 
ophy shows him also intellectually pessimistic. 

He is a stoic, an ardent disciple of Marcus Aurelius, 
consoling himself with that bitter consolation which is the 
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contemplation of the nothingness of man. This constant 
preoccupation has added a wealth of sadness to the poetic 
pages of Pierre Loti. Taine as a thinker rather than as a 
poet, is profoundly aware of the littleness of man as meas- 
ured by the yardstick of eternity. " We are but a tem- 
porary excrescence, made of a little thickened air " he 
writes in the Journey in the Pyrenees, or, in Stevenson's 
words, " a hairy bubble of the dust." Hence the bitter 
question : Of what use is it all ? "I understand of course 
that with everyone pushing a little at the wheel, the thirty- 
six million hands will force the machine on. But every 
effort and every worker is so imperceptible that at the very 
most one pushes for conscience sake: it is absurd to push 
with enthusiasm and in the hope of seeing a great move- 
ment." 

In addition to the influence of stoicism Taine felt that 
of materialism and positivism. He studied Stuart Mill 
closely and writes with regard to materialistic philosphers 
" they have purged the human heart of its illusions, of its 
ambitions, of its fancies." One must keep one's eyes on 
the dust and stones of the road, on the facts of life to be a 
materialist, and the facts are not beautiful. Taine strug- 
gled against the title of materialist and his definition of 
materialism is not flattering : " A sort of negative, destruct- 
ive good sense which consists principally in suppressing 
fine truths and in degrading noble things." Nevertheless 
he was influenced by materialism and, as Prof. Guerard 
says of him, " he was dragged skyward by Hegel, earth- 
ward by Stuart Mill." 

There are many instances in which Taine's pessimistic 
ideas seem to coincide with those of Schopenhauer. That 
German bird of ill omen has cast his shadow over the 
thoughts of Taine. There is the same lament that the 
higher civilization goes the greater becomes man's capacity 
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for suffering. Taine hesitates to marry, dreading to pass 
the sadness of living on to others. Apropos of Beethoven's 
music, Taine expresses Schopenhauer's theory of the will 
to live : " It is the universal chorus of the living which 
one hears rejoicing and complaining, it is the great soul 
of which we are the thoughts, it is all nature incessantly 
wounded by the necessities which mutilate and crush it, 
but quivering in its own death and among the thousands 
of dead which are heaped on it, lifting again toward heaven 
its hands filled with new generations, with that low inex- 
pressible cry, forever stifled and forever re-born, of unas- 
suaged desire." To live is to suffer, wails Schopenhauer, 
and Taine repeats that no one can escape the necessity of 
suffering. He finds a hundred times more pain than pleas- 
ure in life. "When you find a moment's pleasure, look 
upon it as a happy accident " is certainly the counsel of a 
man who believes happiness to be a " poetry which exists 
no longer." " Happiness is impossible," Taine writes, 
" calm is the supreme end of man." 

How often he alludes to " calm," to " nothingness " to 
" Nirvana " as the end of life. He turns to Musset to 
indulge his ennui, to Marcus Aurelius for his consolation. 
" La gentilezza del morir " suggested to him neither the 
pistol of Werther nor the lantern-gallows of Gerard de 
Nerval. He was safeguarded by his God who counselled 
proud resignation and promised after death a paradise of 
eternal night. 

One of the most pessimistic results of Taine's studies is 
his theory of hallucination which is developed in his Intel- 
ligence. Our mental life is always on the verge of madness 
. . . hallucination and perception are one and the same 
thing. He expresses it also in his study on Carlyle: 
" Ideas changed into hallucinations lose their solidity: 
beings seem dreams : the world, appearing in a nightmare, 
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seems to be nothing more than a nightmare : the witnessing 
of the corporeal senses loses its authority before interior 
visions as lucid as itself. Man can no longer distinguish 
between dreams and perceptions." 

It is scarcely necessary to mention Taine's lack of any 
religious belief whatsoever. He regarded gods as forms in 
which men express their ideas of nature : Christianity is a 
"beautiful poem believed to be true." "God," he says, 
" hinders scientific progress in England, producing a jar- 
gon, prejudices, intolerance and flatterers." 

In view of Taine's inclination toward gloom, one is not 
surprised to find him constantly shaking his head over the 
world's ruin. The pessimism of his Notes on Paris is so 
thick that one grows a little suspicious of its sincerity. 
Seen with his eyes his times look black indeed. His gen- 
eral pessimism regarding politics, the clergy, science, art 
and society must be discounted somewhat. Taine had the 
dangerous through picturesque habit of exaggeration. He 
sought to redeem a monotonous life with an imaginary 
life of grandeur. There is a touch of Balzac in him. He 
loved to contemplate beaux monstres such as Napoleon and 
Byron, and he strove to make the world a fitting abode for 
them, a black forest peopled with fierce beasts and cut- 
throats. 

Taine hated the Bevolution bitterly and was never done 
laying at its doors the ills of France. Possibly he hated it 
most because a dull democracy resulted from it. Although 
Taine did his best to help his country in the hard days 
after the Franco-Prussian war, he was never encourag- 
ingly optimistic: in fact, he was always expecting a poli- 
tical catastrophe. He disliked G-ambetta most unjustly 
and in May 1877 he wrote, " I foresee Grambetta president 
of the Republic in four months. Instead of a slow descent 
to gross democracy, we will doubtless have a sudden fall." 
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In the month of August of the same year, he prophesies 
even more sadly : " Whatever happens in politics will be 
for the worse. I foresee with great fear a coup d'etat, a 
bonapartist restoration . . I have no hope in any direc- 
tion." As late as '88 he is still despondent and writes to 
Boutmy that he is ashamed before foreigners for her litera- 
ture and her government have made of France a scandal. 

Political and religious questions are always getting 
knotted together in France, and Taine was no less hostile 
to the clergy than to the government. He expresses his 
opinions freely in his Note Books of Travel, which deal 
with France. In the course of his frequent trips he had 
occasion to study the intellectual gendarmerie in the prov- 
inces, a stagnant pool wherein the ecclesiastical net is 
spread. 

As Taine is neither a politician nor priest, but a scientist 
we might well expect him to be more optimistic with regard 
to his favorite subject. In '49 he considered science as 
the sole remedy for the general poisoned condition of the 
nineteenth century : " the only road along which one can 
advance without becoming spattered with mud." Already 
in '54 he admits scepticism, " except for mathematics our 
sciences are mere probabilities. In the Notes on Paris he 
calls science a slow intelligent suicide of which the best 
fruit is cold resignation, which, pacifying and preparing 
the soul, reduces suffering to bodily pain." But, in spite 
of his scepticism Taine clings to science, insisting that 
there can be found in it a new art, morality, politics and 
religion and that these should be sought. If he was pes- 
simistic regarding science, it must have been very much 
against his will. 

Taine by his Etienne Mayran penetrated the domain 
of the novel. In the few chapters which he wrote he imi- 
tates the pessimistic realism of the time. It is not easy 
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to forget the miserable scholars he describes, the grease 
spots on the tables, the wretched dwelling place of the old 
music master. Taine seems to have been in a fair way to 
imitate the " deformities and coarseness " of Monnier, 
Champfleury, etc., who, he says, have ceased to feel true 
beauty. Evidently he is not enthusiastically in favor of 
the literary tendencies of the period. Likewise he com- 
plains that artists paint " to have the cross at the Exposi- 
tion, to create excitement, to arouse curiosity, to enliven 
the tired taste of a few Parisiens." 

It is impossible to consider in detail Taine's pessimistic 
opinions of society. Indeed there is little else in the Notes 
on Paris. Men are still animals who fight to have their bit 
of raw fish, but under the eye of a policeman and not with 
a stone knife . Men cannot understand each other. Con- 
versation itself renders men and women cynical, and the 
opinions given are never sincere. Married couples are 
always unhappy : " The husband wears himself out work- 
ing and the wife is bored with doing nothing." " They 
study one another for three weeks, love for three months, 
dispute for three years, and endure one another for thirty 
years, and the children begin it over again." Marriage is a 
stone that oppresses the heart. The system of education 
is false, etc. After sad reflections on provincial life, Taine 
says that perhaps his impressions are at fault as they are 
pessimistic ; and that it would be better to see the good as 
Schiller and Goethe do, tacitly comparing our society with 
the savage state. 

What has the study of Taine's gaiety and pessimism 
revealed to us of his character ? Within a highly moral 
nature governed by an indomitable will there is evident an 
impetuous personality difficult to restrain. Taine had 
enough of the artist in him to make the platitude of his life 
tormenting without having enough ability to satisfy his 
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craving. While to all appearances his pleasure lay in the 
uninterrupted round of study and simple living, there was 
a strange love of violence and power in his nature betrayed 
in his studies on Carlyle, Byron, Napoleon and the Jaco- 
bins, not only in the gloomy magnificence of the subjects 
but in the violent excited style in which the articles are 
written. He escaped from the ordinary by his imagination 
and lived a life apart with villain heroes, admiring them 
while he condemned. His life was not even colored by a 
grande passion. His marriage was one of convenience. He 
has given proof of a lack of sympathy, of marked con- 
tempt, where mankind is concerned, and of the great pride 
of intellect. In some cases even he has been stubbornly 
unjust, as in his treatment of the [Revolution and of Gram- 
betta. His natural tendency was toward pessimism, and 
his philosophy of stoicism, the prevailing mal du siecle, the 
unhappy political events which he witnessed naturally in- 
creased this tendency. Even his gaiety is for the most 
part satire. Taine is a man who will have our undying 
respect, especially as we realize some of the odds against 
which he worked, but there is a certain coldness and 
rigidity in his nature, an utter lack of the poetic mysticism 
of Kenan, a want of human understanding which will 
always preclude any great affection for him as a lovable 
personality. 

Hilda Latjea Noeman. 



